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This publication is a project sponsored by the Summer Canada program, 

in conjunction with the Brampton Heritage Board (L.A-C.A.C.) and the Cor- 
poration of the City of Brampton. The program, run through the Employment 
and Development Branch of Employment and Immigration Canada, is intended 
to create learning experience and employment in Canada for students cur- 
rently enrolled in a University or Community. College. 

Building Images is the second in a series of publications Sodnanting 
many fine old buildings in the Brampton area and follows a somewhat similar 
format to Yesterday Today,the book created by another group of summer 
students in 1982. Included is a cross section of homes, churches, schools, 
and other various structures found throughout the City of Brampton. The 
selection is by no means a comprehensive one, and as such a list of sites 
currently deemed to be of historical or architectural significance is 
included in the appendix. 

Older buildings are an important link with the past and it is hoped 
that this publication will develop an awareness of the desirability of 
maintaining heritage buildings. 

We would like to take this opportunity to thank the many individuals 
and organizations which made the book possible. In particular we would 
like to thank Mr. Russell Cooper for his help in preparing the written 
portion of this book, the Region of Peel Archives for providing a wealth 
of information on many sites, and the City of Brampton for the facilities 
made available to us throughout the summer. We would like to extend special 
thanks to Mrs. Lynn Malenfant and Mr. Ted Hore for their guidance and en- 
couragement throughout the summer. 
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In creating Building Images we soon discovered 
that we had to familiarize ourselves with both 
architectural styles and terms. This was not 
an easy task, as no one source served as a 
general guide for our study and only after 
many hours of research did we acquire an adequate 
foundation for the writing and illustration of 
this book. 
We therefore thought it appropriate to include 
a chapter which would briefly summarize our findings 
in hope that it will aid the reader in the study 
of the buildings included on the following pages. 
The first section defines many of the terms 
to be used, while the second compares the building 
history of nineteenth century Brampton with 
architectural trends flourishing throughout the 
world at this time. 
Hopefully this chapter will serve as a 
refresher for those with background in the 
field, or as a primer for those with little 
previous knowledge of nineteenth century architecture. 


Glossary of Architectural Terms 


This illustrated glossary is intended to 


define only. those terms. needed in describing 


the building structures in the City of 
Brampton which have been researched in 
this book, and as such it is not intended 
to serve as a general guide to the archi- 
tectural basics. 

We encourage all to read through its 
pages as many definitions are of an 
ambiguous nature and will hopefully be 
made more clear to the reader through 

“the use of diagrams. 


Structural Terms 


The following terms are general in nature 
and can be applied in describing the 
basic design of any house or building. 
They rarely provide stylistic information 


but are useful in describing basic structure. 


Perhaps the most fundamental] term is 
facade which refers to any side or 'face' 
of a building. 


The term bay is also fundamental, 
referring to any number of similar, major 
divisions of the facade. Bays can be 
distinguished by both windows and doors 
whenever they provide a major visual division. 

The terms symmetry and asymmetry refer 
to what perhaps is the simplest structural 
distinction between buildings. A symmetrical 
facade possesses identical forms or 
masses on either side. of a centre line, whereas 
an asymmetrical facade does not. . 
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GABLE ROOF: 


HIPPED ROOF 


. Rooflines and their Features . 


The two most common types of roofs are the 
gable and the hipped roof. The gable roof 
is composed of two sloping planes joined 
along one edge. The hipped roof contains: 
four sloping sides which may or may not 
terminate in a point. 

Both types of. roofs were used frequently 
throughout Victorian architecture and as 
such it is generally the many features 
associated with them that provide important 
stylistic clues. For example, return eaves 


are synonymous with the Classical style of 
architecture. Buildings with gable roofs 
are normally stylized with these small, 
horizontal extensions of the eaves at the 


gable end of the house. They have been 


nicknamed 'bird houses' by carpenters 
because they are often used as a nesting 
site by birds. | 

The cornice which can be found on the 


' underpart of the eaves, is generally described 


as the projecting ornamental moulding 
at the top of a wall. 


RETURN 
EAVES 


CORNICE 


Building Construction 


The most prevalent building material in the 
Brampton area was brick, probably due to the 
close supply provided by the brickyards 
at the end of Wellington Street East in 
Brampton. Stucco or ‘roughcast', often-:used 
‘over a wood frame, was also commonly used 
on Brampton homes. 

However, wood cladding was also used 
as the outer material of a house. Two 
styles, board and batten and clapboard 
were common in the Brampton area. Board 
and batten construction consists of vertical 
boarding with narrow strips or battens 
applied over the joints. Clapbcard consists 
of horizontal boarding arranged in an over- 
lapping fashion which serves as a form 
of weather proofing. 


Support Features 


Many visible support features exist on the 
buildings studies and while they may serve 
a functional purpose, they often are a 
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decorative feature as well. 

Brackets which are located under rooflines, 
were originally intended to support the weight 
of the eaves. As such, they are often found 
on Italianate style homes, which are charac- 
terized by large, projecting eaves. 

Many different types of buttresses exist. 
although they are usually of the most simple 
form in the Brampton area. They provide additional 
strength to a building and consists of 
masses of stone or brick masonry. 

A pillar is an upright member which 
is usually found supporting porches. A column 
is a rounded pillar found most often on 
buildings with a Classical flavour. 
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Entrance-ways 


The entrance-way or doorway is a natural 
focal point, and as such it serves not 
_only a functional purpose but a decorative 
one as well. 


Features often used to draw attention 


to doorways are fanlights, sidelights, 
and fielded panels. Fanlights are semi- 


circular or semi-elliptical shaped windows , . 


often found above doorways. Sidelights 
are small, narrow windows wand. are 
often found on either side of the main 
entrance=way. Doors sometimes contain 
fielded panels which are panels with a 
raised central area. | 
During the High Victorian period 
verandahs became popular. Their many 
functions included protecting the foun- 
dation of the house from the elements, as” 
well as protecting room furnishings from 
the sun. They also helped to keep the 
building cool during the summer months. 
Vestibules can be described as en- 
closed porches and also serve a weather 
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protecting function. They are found either : 
inside or outside the main doorway. 


Window Types, Shapes and Structures 


The two most common types of windows are 

the casement and the double-hung window. A 
casement window is hinged and opens in and 
out like a door. A double-hung window opens 
by moving the sash, which is the frame that 
holds the. glass in place, up or down. 


Both of these window types were prevalent Differing window structures also exist. 


throughout the Victorian era and as such the The bay window is a familiar feature on 
window shape is of greater significance in homes in the Brampton area. It projects 
describing the architecture of a building. The from the building and generally has an angular 
lancet window, with the shape of a pointed frame filled with a window arrangement. 
arch, is a dominant characteristic of Gothic Dormer windows are usually double-hung and 
architecture. The segmented window flour- serve to light the space in either an upper 
ished during the 1870's and 1880's and is bedroom, hall, or attic. There are two types 
sometimes found combined with other window of dormer windows, wall dormers which are 
shapes on a single building. It can be located on the same plane as the wall and 
described as a straight sided window with project into the roof, and roof dormers which 
a rounded or slightly curved top. rise from the slope of the roof. 

CASEMENT DOUBLE HUNG | ROOF DORMER 
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Features of Doorways and Windows 


TRANSOM PEDIMENT 
LIGHT 


There are many features common to both 
doorways and windows, the most obvious of. 
which is the frame, best described as a 
case or border. 
The surround, or the ‘brick trim’ 
is often found in matching patterns around 
both doorways and windows. When done in 
a contrasting brick pattern or colour, it 
serves to draw attention to these elements. 
A transom is a cross piece usually 
of stone or wood, which serves to separate 


a door from a fanlight or divide a window 
horizontally. . 


A transom light is very similar in 
nature to a fanlight. It too is usually 
found over doorways but is. also commonly 


= SURROUND . ‘ 
found over windows. Having a rectangular 


FRAME shape, it serves as a source of both light 
. and ventilation. 
SASH -_ - Pediments are often associated with 
Classical forms and generally have a 
SILL | broad triangular shape. They are most 
. commonly found over doorways. 


Decorative Features 


Many decorative features were used commonly 
by architects of the Victorian era, partic- 
ularly during the middle phase when pictur- 
esqueness predominated. 

One of the most obvious ways of 
beautifying a building was through the 
use of ornamental brickwork and in 
creating brickwork patterns such as 
surrounds, architects often employed 
various colours and shapes of bricks. 

There are two variations of brick 
placement. When a brick is laid so 
that the small end appears on the face 
of the wall it is termed a header. 
When a brick is placed so that the long 
‘side appears it is known as a stretcher. 

Voussoirs, which are tapered or 
wedge shaped bricks, were used to form 
arches over doors and windows. Keystones 
were often found in the centre of arches 
and can be described as wedge shaped 
-pieces of stone or brick. They are 
somewhat larger in size than the bricks 


used in forming the arch and are functional 

in that they serve to hold the arch together. 
A brick course is a horizontal row of — 

bricks-or stones that circles the entire 

building or a portion of it. It can be done 

in a matching or a contrasting colour of brick. 


HEADER 


VOUSSOIRS KEYSTONE 
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When a building possesses two 
different brick colours, such as red and 
buff brick, it it said to be bichrome. 
If it possesses red and buff bricks along 
with a black brick course it is said to 
be polychrome or possessing multiple 
colours. 

Quoining, or arrangements of buff 
coloured or raised bricks found at the 
corners of buildings, was used commonly 
in Peel County. 

There are many decorative features 


QUOINING - LATTICE WORK 


incorporated into the design of Victorian 
buildings which are constructed from wood. 
Lattice work is normally found under 


verandahs. It consists of crossed strips 
of wood arranged in a diagonal pattern © 
of open spaces. Fretwork is ornamental 
woodwork cut from a piece of wood by a 
fretsaw: Bargeboard is also ornamental 
board, often fretted, which hangs from 
the edge of a gable roof or peak. Other 
names for it are ‘gingerbread’ or 


_vergeboard. 


TREILLAGE 
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Trellis work, like bargeboard, is 
of an ornamental nature serving to decorate 
the space between a porch or verandah roof 
and the floor. 

A finial is simply a pointed ornament 
at the peak of a gable, spire, gatepost 
or other point of relative height. | 


Other features made of either brick or 
wood include pilasters. They are a common 
decorative feature and can be defined as 
upright, flat pillars which project 
slightly from a wall and simulate columns. 


FINTAL 


FRETTED BARGEBOARD 
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BRICK COURSE 


A Synopsis of Style 


Most of the farms in the outlying areas of the 
City of Brampton were settled during the 1820's. 
However, the area often referred to as the old 
village of Brampton did not start developing 
for almost another fifteen years, the swampy 
marshes along the Etobicoke River providing 
little attraction for the earliest settlers. 
In fact, prior to 1832 the closest building to 
the future county seat was a tavern in Salsbury, 
located one mile from the Four Corners area. 

Eventually an enterprising businessman by 
the name of Buffy established a tavern of his own 
at the corner of what is now Main and Queen 
Streets. This move, combined with the efforts 
of Mr. John Elliott, who laid out village lots 
for sale in 1834, marked the initial phase of 
building in the former town of Brampton. 

As a result of this time frame, much of 
the Neo-Classical and Georgian architecture which 
flourished during the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries cannot be found in the area. 
The styles are still worthy of note, however, 
because although there are few distinctive 
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examples of them, they had considerable 
influence over architects in the area. 
The Georgian style grew out of 
eighteenth century Britain and in our 
pioneers efforts to create a new home- 
land with many of the same character- 
istics as the old, they inevitably 
erected buildings with a Georgian flavour 
The architecture is characterized by a 


rectangular plan, symmetrical main facade, 
and a comparitively steep pitched roof. 
Details were often quite plain. The doorway 
served as a focal point possessing, in 
most cases an overhead transom of a rectangu- 
lar shape accompanied by sidelights. 
. “Georgian architecture flourished in the 
‘ latter part of the eighteenth century. 
Neo-Classical architecture, on the 


Front elevation 
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GEORGIAN STYLE : Side elevation 


other hand, flourished well into the 
nineteenth century, and possessed many 
of the same characteristics as the 
Georgian style. A solid and rather 
severe building structure is typical, 
and window placement, as in Georgian 
architecture, is generally symmetrical. 
Ornamentation was again usually limited to 
doorways, which often possessed wide 


Front elevation 


NEQ-CLASSICAL STYLE 


elliptical arches, fanlights, and sidelights. 


Roofs were generally flat pitched with 
cornice returns. The Neo-Classical 
style portrays the belief common during 
this time that architecture is at its 
best when it is in its simplest, most 
primitive form. 

_ The 1834 settlement date of the 
Brampton area corresponds more closely to 


Side elevation 
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the beginning of the Victorian tradition 
in architecture, which involved the 
principal of ‘eclecticism’ or the symbolic 
borrowing of historic forms. Styles 
incorporated in Victorian buildings all 
flourished in previous eras. However, the 
principals of Victorian architects were 
significantly different from those of the 
original Gothic, Classical or Italianate 
builders. For example, Classical architects 
were mostly concerned with architectural 
qualities; in creating symmetry, 

unity and order. The architects adopting 
Classical modes during the Victorian 

era, on the other hand, did so not because 


of the structural characteristics associated 


with them but because of the ideas . 
communicated by them. 

Borrowed forms were used throughout 
the nineteenth century, but were combined 
in significantly different ways enabling 
the division of the Victorian era into 
three distinct phases. Early Victorian 
architecture predominated from 1820 


to 1850, and was succeeded by the High 
Victorian phase which lasted thirty years. 

The final phase, known as the Late 

Victorian phase, began during the 1890's. 
Although most houses included on the following 
pages were built no earlier than the. 1850's, 
all phases of the era are represented, 

with emphasis on the-High Victorian 

period. 

‘The Early Victorian era is character- 
ized by the attempts of architects to 
reproduce, in the most sophisticated 
form possible, buildings from the 
past. Creativity was sacrificed for 
imitation. It is natural that the Classical 
Revival dominated this phase of the 
Victorian tradition because it. provided 
a transition from the Georgian and 
Neo-Classical architecture of the eight- 
eenth century. 

After 1850, however, architects 
no longer sought to create a reproduc- 
tion of an old style building but a 
lasting visual image. 


In doing so they often combined the best 
elements from differing, unrelated styles © 


and complimented these with complex and 
irreqular rooflines. . They strove to 
create ‘picturesque’ architecture which 
in general involved the use of broken, 
jaqaed outlines and the contrasting of 
‘texture. As such, the term ‘picturesque 
eclecticism’ has become synonymous with 
the high Victorian phase. 

Because the emphasis on picturesque- 
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ness was at first new to the Hich Victorians, - 


the Italianate or ‘Round style’ served as 

a transitionary style. Italianate archi- 
tecture can be easily identified by the 

wide usage of round windows usually 

arouped together. Brackets were used in 
abundance and served to support a fiat 
pitched roof with wide, projecting eaves. 

A tower effect can often be found on the 
main facade, along with a door which in most 
cases was multi-panelled. 


Front elevation ITALIANATE STYLE . ‘Side elevation 
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Perhaps the most common style of the bargeboard and buff coloured brick quoins 


High Victorian era, at least in the and arches. Gothic roofs were typically 
Brampton area, was the Gothic Revival, steep pitched and had projecting eaves 

used so often in fact it has been renamed supported by paired brackets. Verandahs were 
by many as ‘Ontario Gothic’. The Revival fairly common and often were decorated with 
began during the early phase of the era treillage. The most distinguishing feature, 
but at that time was stylized mostly however, was the pointed arch window, 

to churches. Around 1840 Gothic features known as the lancet window, which was gen- 
were incorporated in domestic housing, erally combined with other window shapes 

most noticeably through decorative on a single building. 
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Front elevation ONTARIO GOTHIC STYLE . Side elevation 


Many other architectural styles from — 


the past are often associated with the 
architecture of this phase and will be 
mentioned, where appropriate, throughout 
the book. a 

The time frame in which High Vic- 
torian architecture flourished closely 
corresponded to a period of tremendous 
growth in the Brampton area. ‘It was 
the age of the individual and the setting 
provided by this newly incorporated 
town was ideal for the enterprising 
small businessman. Industry began to 
thrive and the resulting increase in 
demand for housing was phenomenal . 
In particular, small cottage style homes 
were erected during this time as a result 
of the bylaw which prohibited the sale 
of land to any industrial firm for the 


erection of row housing or housing clusters. 


Prosperity did not continue in the 
Brampton area indefinitely. Technology 


advanced and there was a shift in emphasis 
towards the urban centres. Brampton 

was particularly hard hit by this change. 
The Haggert Brothers Agricultural Works, 
manufacturers of agricultural equipment, 
for example, lacked the backing to keep 

up with advances in the field. Thus with 
the closing of a major employer in 

the 1890's, building in the area entered 

a state of decline. 

At roughly the same time, Victorian 
architectural concepts began to change. 
The popularity of eclecticism with the 
general public was as.strong as ever. 
However, architects, as a result of many 
recent technological advances, were 
eager. to experiment with new styles 
of building. 

A compromise was reached, the results 
of which were not particularly pleasant. 


A series of old style buildings was erected 


but with taller proportions and 
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plainer exteriors. It is these buildings 
which are classifiable as Late Victorian 
architecture. 

The final phase was significant 
not because of the buildings it produced 
but because it was during this time 
that architects began questioning the 
use and suitability of old styles. 
As Alan Gowans states in his book on 
Canadian architecture: 


....if what you build has no 
particular reference to your 
own times but is simply a 
reproduction of some earlier 
building type, sooner or 

later you can't help 

asking why?....Why are we 

using historical styles at all? 


Few examples of Late Victorian 
architecture exist in the Brampton area, 
no doubt a result of the fact that 
during the 1890's Brampton was 
experiencing an economic decline.. 


The buildings illustrated on the 
following pages have all been built 


during the Victorian Tradition in architec- 


ture, the very newest belonging to 
the latter phase. Although the 
distinctions between Early, High and 
Late Victorian architecture may at 


“some times seem ambiguous, it 


is important that one remain aware 
of the differing building principals 
of architects during each phase. 
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This home on Isabella Street is built on 
land once owned by Robert Lowes, an early 
Brampton farmer. On. September 3, 1855, 
one-fifth of an acre of his land was 
deeded to Alexander Armour, who was 
responsible for building this Classical 
style home. 

It was designed no doubt by the same 
architect as neighbouring 15 Isabella. 
Both homes are clad with stucco and have 
symmetrical main facades. The roofs are 
of a steeper pitch than is normal for 
homes built in the Classical style, 
probably a vernacular adaptation made 
necessary by the heavy snowfalls 
associated with Canadian winters. 

This home has had relatively few 
owners considering the many years it. 

' has been in existence. It changed 
ownership in 1873 when Adam Morton, 
principal of Central Public School, 
purchased the house. At that time it 
had an assessed value of $800. The early 
1900's.’ probably marked the transfer 


19 ISABELLA STREET 


of this home to the present owner's 
wife's parents and as such it has been 
in the Lamb family for many years. 
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76 MAIN STREET SOUTH 


As a result of many recent alterations, 
this home on Main Street South undoubt- 
edly appears different to many who knew 


it during the earlier part of this century. 


The most noticeable change has 
been the addition of aluminum siding, 
which now covers the original stucco 
walls of this Classical Revival home. 
Stucco was a popular wall covering 
for many nineteenth century Ontario homes 
as it-was considered by some to be 
more functional and attractive than 
wood coverings. This house, which 
now possesses a clapboard appearance, 
reflects both changing tastes and 
modern trends in wall coverings. 

One other change involved the 
replacement of the walkway under the 
verandah. The original series of 
full size columns which support 
the large verandah roof and pediment 
have fortunately been retained, allowing 
this feature to appear unchanged. 


Built during the middle of the nine- ~° 
teenth century, the home was at one time 
owned by a Brampton mayor, F.W. Wegenast. 

An interesting issue developed during his 
mayoralship in 1928 involving a proposal 

to erect a gas station on Main Street South. 
Unfortunately for Mayor Wegenast, the pro- 
posed site was in close proximity to 

his own home. 

Many objections were voiced concerning 
this gas station, particularly by the 
mayor who claimed he was motivated by 
a desire to preserve the beauty of Main Street 
South. Wegenast was obviously successful 
in his campaign against the issue as it 
was only recently that a commercial building 
was allowed on this portion of Main Street. 

Although it is unclear if Wegenast's 
stand improved his popularity with the voters, 
it is interesting to note that in the mayoral 
race which ensued the following year, his 
opponent, George Akehurst, was successful 
in tripling his vote in every ward. 
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59 ELIZABETH STREET NORTH 


The most striking feature of 59 Elizabeth 
Street North is its starkness and lack 
of ornamentation. It was built before 
the era of picturesque architecture and 
in fact possesses many of the charac- 
teristics often associated with the 


Classical Revival style. 


ny 


Classical details include the sym- 
metrical main facade, the deep cornice, 
and the square headed main doorway which, 
like many homes built during this time, 
was the architect*s intended focal point. 
Brick surrounds in a segmented arch 
shape are located above each window but are 
not evident due to their present colouring. 
It was probably not the building's 
inviting appearance but ideal location 
that prompted William Harrison 
then owner, to convert this home 
into the Arlington Hotel, sometime 
between 1888 and 1893. Located 
at the corner of Elizabeth and 
Railroad Streets, it was the first 
hotel in sight for travellers 
on the CNR. 

During the earlier part of 
this century the hotel was closed 
and the structure was again used 
as a residence. 


Now painted grey, this house at 
the corner of Main and. Church 
Streets is one of the earlier 
Brampton homes. 

Like others built in the 
1850's, details on this home 
have a Classical flavour. 
Ornamentation is provided by 
the square headed doorway, which 
is shielded by a small porch -** 
with a bell cast roof. Such 
roofs were considered somewhat 
impractical during this time be- 
cause they tended to accumulate 
snow and therefore were suscep- 
tible to rotting. 

Other decorative features 
include the segmental shaped brick 
. Surrounds on the first storey and 
stone lintels, which crown all 
five windows on the upper level 
of the house. 


142 MAIN STREET NORTH 
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59 MAIN STREET SOUTH 


Set well back from the roadway, and by a pediment, was no doubt added at a 
hidden at most times from streetview, later date as it detracts not only from 
this home on Main Street South is per- the large triple window located directly 
haps one of the most majestic residences above, but also from the semi-circular 
in the area. tile arrangement known as a lunette, 

Constructed during the 1860's, this which is by far the most distinctive 
structure containing three visual divisions feature of this residence. 
on the main facade, features a protruding Although many features remain in 
central bay with contrasting brickwork . an unaltered form, 59 Main Street South 
and Italianate windows on either side. lost much of its original elegance 

The Classical style porch, crowned . in the twentieth century. 
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28 NELSON STREET WEST 


This house on Nelson Street West is 
reminiscent of the Regency Style cottages 


popular in England during the 1820's 


and 1830's. Normally such houses are 
found in romantic, picturesque settings, 
and it is easy for one to imagine that 
this house at one time possessed an 
excellent view looking south on 

George Street in Brampton. 

Features of Regency style homes were 
groomed to enhance the romantic settings 
in which they were placed. Large 
windows, porches and low foundations 


were perhaps the most common, all intended 


to bring the appearance of the house 

closer to the surrounding grounds. 
Many of the features on this home 

at 28 Nelson Street can therefore be 


considered typical of this style. The 
verandah, with woodwork fashioned in the 
Eastlake style, features curved brackets, 
rows of spindles, and verandah posts 
which resemble table legs. The verandah 
roof is an extension of the home's 
low pitched hip roof, a particularly 
rare feature indicating normally an 
early construction date. ' 

Unfortunately, the porch overshadows 
the large palladian triple windows, 
found rarely in the Brampton area. These 
sectioned windows with a large central 
pane possess a semi-circular transom 
light and are yet another feature 
illustrating the emphasis placed by 
Regency architects on the great 


‘outdoors. 
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73 MAIN STREET SOUTH 


The stylistic features of this home on 
Main Street South are characteristic of 
those often associated with the Gothic 
architecture of the Victorian era. 

One obvious example is the irregular 
plan, achieved through the addition of 
gable peaks to the basic L-plan of this 
dwelling. Bargeboard is another 
feature used in Victorian Gothic style 
architecture to soften the otherwise 
harsh outlines of the structure. 
Bargeboard is found on 73 Main Street 
South, particularly on the main 
facade. 

The most striking Gothic feature, 
however, is the lancet window frame, 


located on the gable end facing Main 
Street. This pointed arch, containing 
a pair of slender, segmented shaped windows, 
features a wooden cloverleaf known as 

a quatrefoil. Commonly found on churches 
at this time, quatrefoils were often 
constructed of glass and when found on 


' Victorian structures are a reminder of the 


plate tracery used commonly by the 
original Gothic architects. 

Serving as the residence for 
Doctor Colin Heggie in the twentieth 
century, the third generation of Heggie 
doctors to serve the Brampton community, 
73 Main Street South is a credit to this 
section of the former town of Brampton. 
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43 CHAPEL STREET 
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The segmented and rounded arched 
windows found on 43 Chapel Street 
provide the first indication that 
this home is well past the century 
mark, as these features are nor- 


.mally associated with the Italianate 


architecture of the Victorian 
era. 

Further proof is provided 
by the brickwork patterns, which 
give this dwelling a bichrome 
appearance. Now painted white, 
it is most probable that both 
the quoins and the surrounds 
were originally constructed of 
buff brick, which tends to dis- 
colour relatively fast. 

A recent alteration involved 
the addition of a small two storey 


‘porch over the main entranceway. 


37 CHURCH STREET EAST 


Built during Brampton's most prosperous during the nineteenth century. Their home 

period in the nineteenth century, this in fact overlooked a row of greenhouses, 

home, once owned by Richard Jennings, was which have since been replaced by an 

once part of a very large lot on Church apartment building. 

Street. The Jennings family were one of It is not surprising, therefore, that 

many families responsible for Brampton's this prominent Brampton family chose 

growing reputation in the flower industry Classical details in decorating their 
. home. The pediment, located on the 

— facade facing Church Street, adds a regal 

f touch and is enhanced by the row of dentils 

eee = located directly beneath. 
| It is also not unusual that a veran- 

ell = dah, or porch, as they were referred to then, 
Fl | was included on the home 


of a leading Brampton 
a Te ee 


florist. This, combined 


i Th P Se ee ; ; i. < 
ne aT [ Way ee with the prominence given 


to large windows, reveals 


the appreciation for nature 
this family must have had. 
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80 CHURCH STREET EAST 


80 Church Street East actualy faces west 
on Scott Street, the street named in 
honour of an early Brampton businessman, 
judge, and owner of this house, Judge 
A.F. Scott. | 

Since two homes were later built 
to the west of this house, the main facade 
is now hidden, along with many of the 
home's prominent architectural features. 
The double doorway, flanked by an 
ornately carved bay window on either 
side, can only be viewed by walking 
around the house. 


The facade illustrated is instead 
visible from Church Street, featuring 
windows of both a Gothic and a segmented 
shape. 

During the twentieth century this home 
served as a residence for one branch of the 
Charters family, owners of the Charters 
Publishing Company. Established in 1890, 
the company's most successful publication 
was their weekly edition of the Brampton 
Conservator. 

The building has since served many 
functions and is presently a nursing home. 
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50 NELSON STREET WEST 


This home on Nelson Street West is a 
rather imposing structure possessing 
many unique features for the Brampton 
area. 

The blue tile stone pillars, found 
in two sizes, give this home its distinc- 
tive appearance. Materials needed for 
their construction were imported from 
Italy, a sign of the original owners 
affluence. 

The eclectic mixture of Italianate, 
Classical and Greek Revival features 
indicates this home is part of the 


High Victorian movement. The rounded 
paired windows found on the main facade 
in conjunction with a small portico, 
supported by columns with scrolled 
jonic: capitals, create the picturesque 
effect valued by architects of the 
middle phase. 

This home, which at one time 
boasted seven fireplaces, would be 
considered fairly large by today's 
standards. As a result, it now serves 
as a multiple dwelling as do many 
other older Brampton homes of its size. 
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133 MAIN STREET SOUTH 


Originally situated on one and a quarter 
acres of land on Main Street South, this 
rather imposing structure, built during 
the early 1870's, served as the Kirkwood 
family residence for almost a century. 

It provides an example of the triple 
gable house, found rarely in the Brampton 
area. This style of home was popular 
after the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury because of the financial, functional 
and decorative advantages it offered. 

Existing laws taxed individual 
storeys and made no provision for the 
half storey resulting from the gable 
roof used in this style of building. 

133 Main Street South, being a one- 
and-a-half storey home, incurred taxes 
on only its complete storey. 

On many homes with gable roofs, 
however, head room was often limited on 
the upper half storey due to the 


slanting walls. Steep pitched roofs 
had obvious advantages over their more 
gradual sloping counterparts, and thus 
the triple gable house, with its many sharp 
peaks emerged to overcome this problem. 
’ The complex roofline, created by this 

combination of gables, also served to 
give this home a very picturesque 
appearance. 

Several significant changes have 
been made to the home's exterior in 
the twentieth century. Most noticeable 
has been the addition of a large 
verandah spanning all three bays of 
the main facade. This replaced a much 
smaller porch which covered only the 
main entranceway. Decorative barge- 


‘board at one time surrounded all three 


peaks but has since been removed, along 
with the iron cresting which crowned 
the two bay windows. 
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51 ELIZABETH STREET NORTH 


This home on Elizabeth Street North is 
worthy of study not only for its 
many architectural features but also 
because of its age, having recently 
passed the hundred year mark. 

One of the most outstanding features 
on the main facade-is the vestibule, 
or the enclosed porch. Serving as a 
form of weather protection, the vestibule 
was commonly built onto Ontario homes 
because it kept the entrance hall warm 
durina long winters. The frieze, or 
the horizontal strip under the eaves 
of the vestibule, corresponds to that of 
the main roof structure which also 
possesses a row of evenly spaced brackets. 


The Italianate or 'rounded' window 
along with the Neo-Classical fanlight 
Situated above the secondary entranceway, 
not visible from the illustration, 
gives this house a very ‘picturesque’ 
appearance and allows one to label it 
as High Victorian architecture. 
Prominent citizens who have resided 


in this home include Miss Abigail 


‘Fleming and Miss Mary Beatty. Both 


former primary teachers at Central 
Public School, each instructed Brampton 
pupils for over forty years and were 
honoured in the naming of a public 
school built during the 1960's in the 
Northwood Park subdivision. 
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54 JOSEPH STREET 


This home, built during the 1880's, © 
possesses many of the features charac- 
teristic of the High Victorian phase in 
architecture. Segmental and Italianate 
window shapes and their corresponding 
brick surrounds are combined on this 
gable front house with a picturesque 
effect. The bay window featured on the 


_main facade is very similar in nature 


to the one found on 7 Joseph Street, 
indicating the two homes were built at 
approximately the same time. 

The decorative bargeboard, commonly 


reffered to as ‘gingerbread’ is a 
very distinguishing feature on this house. 
First serving a protective function, 
medieval architects used bargeboard as 

a means of preserving and concealing 
building rafters. Victorian architects, 
with different intentions, transformed 
it into primarily a decorative element. 
By placing it along the eaves of 
rooflines the otherwise stark or harsh 
outlines of buildings were softened, as 
demonstrated by this house on Joseph 
Street. 
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8 ARCHIBALD STREET 


larily common in Peel County. 

Done in a contrasting buff colour, the 
corner quoins and brick surrounds are made 
prominent through the skillful placement of 


bricks in both header and stretcher patterns. 


This rather large home on Archibald Street 
serves as a good example of the decorative 
brickwork patterns often employed by both 
High and Late Victorian architects in de- 
signing residential structures, particu- 
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234 MAIN STREET NORTH 


made by architects of the High Vic- 


Homes built in the Queen Anne style of 


torian era to incorporate lasting 


architecture, such as 234 Main Street 


- visual effects in their buildings. 


North, best exemplify the attempts 


It was common for Queen Anne 


Revivalists to combine different 


building materials ina single 


A mixture of field- 


structure. 


stone, brick, and shingle is found 


G> 


a technique of wooden-frame construc= 


on this home.along with half timberin 


tion in which the supporting members 


are exposed on the outside of the 


give this home a 


Both the complex roofline, 
featuring a octagonal turret and 
a protruding central bay, and the 
square shaped stained glass windows 


very picturesque appearance. 


found throughout 
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89 MAIN STREET SOUTH 


89 Main Street South was owned by the Appearing on the assessment rolls 
Dawson family in the latter part of for 1893, it is probable that earlier 
the nineteenth century. At that time _ records for 89 Main Street South do not 
it was situated on a much larger lot exist as most of its features indicate 
which extended back to Elizabeth Street a construction date that would fall with- 
South. However, Dawson divided his . in the Late Victorian period. 


land to make room for family members, 
and as a resutt this house is now 
situated on a comparitively 
small sized lot. 
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64 Union Street is believed to have been 
built in 1885 and is representative of the 
trend towards designing buildings with 
taller proportions which occurred in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. 
‘It is believed building proportions were 
extended during. this time because of 
advances made in the field of heating 
systems. Homes which were previously 
heated by fireplace, were now heated by 
stove and as a result rooms appeared 
stuffier. Ceilings were raised to counter 
this, while room size remained unchanged. 

This two-and-a-half storey home is 
one of a series of buildings in Brampton 
which adopted these proportions. A close 
replica of the house exists on the corner 
of Chapel Street and Peel Avenue, while 
another home on Main Street North is | 
very reminiscent of this home now owned 
by the Train family. 

First owned by a blacksmith, Mr. 


64 UNION STREET 


John Jones, this house has changed hands 
relatively few times. 
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~ 15-17 ALEXANDER STREET 


At first glance, one may be tempted to 
label this home on Alexander Street as 
being part of the Queen Anne Revival 
movement in architecture. Both the 
Classical detailing, provided by the 
pediment, and the variety of textures 
used in its construction, are obvious 
characteristics of this picturesque 
form. : 

The visual experience so often 
associated with the Queen Anne Revival, 
however, is lacking. The absence of 
startling or striking features, and the 
appearance of a broad gable end on 
the main facade, gives 17 Alexander the 
quiet and unified appearance generally 
associated with architecture built in 


the Shingle Style. 

This home therefore demonstrates that 
it is often the mood or impression, as 
opposed to structural detail, that 
provides the most important stylistic 
clue. 

A feature worthy of note on 17 
Alexander is the lot on which it is 
built. It is known that both this 
home, and 21 Alexander were built on the 
site of a cabinet making factory 
owned by Thomas McIlroy, earlier in the 
century. The land for both homes was 
divided comparitively late, resulting 
in two large lots in an area where homes 
were built on consistently small pieces 
of land. 
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| 6 ETOBICOKE DRIVE 


Originally numbered as 122 Main Street 
South, this home now known as 6 
Etobicoke Drive has served as the 
residence of a prominent Brampton 
family for many years. Purchased by 
Louis Bull in 1912, the house was later 
passed on to his son Harper Bull, 
mayor of Brampton from 1945 to 1954, 
and his wife Kathleen. 

The land surrounding this residence 
was subdivided by Harper Bull sometime | 
after World War 1] and the houses 
which now compose Etobicoke Drive 


were built. As a result, this stately 
two-and-a-half storey home, poss- 
essing many features characteristic of 
the Late Victorian period, can be dated 
much earlier than those located on 
the Drive. 

The overall impression of the building 
is one of tallness, a trend which 
occurred in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. The complex roofline, 
and the appearance of a black brick 
course, created by placing tar dipped 
bricks in a horizontal strip, substantiates 
a construction date in the 1890's. 
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PT LOT 9, CON 4 WHS, MISSISSAUGA ROAD 


Shortly after his purchase of this farm 
just north of Huttonville in 1832, 
Joseph Leflar erected this home of 
‘plank on plank’ construction. 

Plank on plank involves the 
horizontal stacking of boards unlike 
clapboard, which involves the hori- 
zontal placement of boards. This 


method of construction was used 
commonly throughout the 1840's but 


few examples of it remain today. 

It is uncertain for what period of 
time this structure served ‘as a residence 
because another house, clad with stucco, 
was built shortly after. This home 
was inhabited by the Anthony family 
after their purchase of the farm in 
1888 and the original home later 
served as a chicken coop. 
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PT LOT 11, CON 9 EHS, GORE ROAD 


The Doherty's, a family of Irish descent, 


first settled in Streetsville after arriving 
in Canada. Later, in 1833, they purchased 
the east half of lot 11 in Toronto Gore. 


The patriarch of the family, Patrick 
Doherty, and his son Michael, were res- 
ponsible for the construction of this 
solid brick structure which has served as 
the family's principal dwelling for well 
over a century. More recently, the house 
has been occupied by a branch of the 
Fitzpatrick family as a result of 
intermarriage. 

The overwhelming character of 
this one-and-a-half storey home is 
Classical as evidenced by the symmetrical 
main facade and the return eaves. 


-As is normally the case, the main 


entranceway is the focal point, fea- 
turing a rectangular transom light 


and sidelights very similar in nature 
to those found on the house at Nortonville 
included in this book. Ornamentation is 
provided by the lintel shaped brick pat- 
terns. This pattern is fairly common for Peel 
homes, and emerged because the large pieces 
of stone needed for lintels were not plentiful 
in the surrounding area. 

This home provides a rare example 
of. a structure built prior to Victoria's 
accession to the throne in 1837. It is 
also said to have been the site of com- 
munity gatherings during its earlier years, 
many of which involved the discussion of 


local political issues. 


A wooden. frame building located next 
to the old Doherty house served the 
Castlemore School Section prior to the 
erection of a brick structure farther 
north on Gore Road. 
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PT LOT 6, CON 3 EHS, DIXIE ROAD 


This home, on the west side of Dixie Road, 
just north of Highway 7, was located in one 
of the many small hamlets established 
in the nineteenth century which have now 
vanished. 

Nortonville, named after an early 


settler, John Norton, was a small community’ 


consisting of a post office, schoolhouse, 
store, and several homes, of which this 
is one. 

The hamlet must have been established 
quite early in the century as the many 
Classical features of this home indicate 
an early construction date. Now covered 
in aluminum siding, the structure was 
originally clad with stucco and possesses 
a square headed doorway flanked by a- 
pilaster on either side. 


The farm land was first owned by 
Solomon Stump in 1832, but changed hands 
frequently throughout the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. Purchased 
by the Crawford family in 1939, the farm 
continued operations until the early 1960's 
when the surrounding land was developed 
into the residential area known as 
Bramalea Woods. 

It was also during this time that the 
red brick Nortonville schoolhouse, located 
on land donated to school trustees by 
a former owner of this farm, was torn 
down. It served the surrounding area for 


. close to a hundred years. 


This house at Nortonville is one of 
the few remaining to verify the existence 
of this smal] hamlet in the nineteenth century. 
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PT LOT 11, CON 1 WHS, HURONTARIO STREET 


This two storey brick home is located 
just north of the junction of highways 
7 and 10, the area once commonly known 


as Westervelt's corners. In fact, it 


is built on land once owned by a member 
of the Westervelt family, for whom the 
area was named. . 

The house entered the present owner's 
family prior to 1877 when Maylon Simpson's 


grandfather, Mr. Gummerson, purchased {te.. 


However, it is probable that it was the 


home of the Westervelt family for sometime 


prior to this transference. 
It is a solid brick structure, 


characteristic of homes built in the 
earlier part of the century, displaying 
return eaves, a square headed main _ 
entranceway and lintel shaped brick 
patterns. 

The most decorative feature on the 
house is the large verandah spanning 
three facades. Decorated with treillage 
and supported by six large posts, 
the verandah does not match the main 
facade which contains only three visual 
divisions. As well, the verandah posts are 
spaced unevenly about the windows. and 
shelter the recessed doorway. 
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PT LOT 14, CON 4 WHS, HALLSTONE ROAD 


Levi Hall, son of Pyram Hall, an original 
settler of the Churchville area, is 
beleived to have erected this building 
in 1857. 

The picturesque brickwork, found 
in abundance on this farmhouse, was a 
common feature of many homes, particularly 
those in the rural areas of Chinguacousy 
Township, now a part of the City of 
Brampton. A patterned brick course is 
found directly beneath the decorated 
cornice and quoining is found on each 
corner of the protruding central bay on 
the main facade. 

However, upon closer inspection, one 
discovers that only red bricks were used 
in the home's construction. The patterns 


are not of a contrasting brick colour 
but were painted on, probably sometime 
after the house was built. Brickwork 
patterns therefore were considered 
a very fashionable feature and were 
used commonly to enhance the beauty 
of a building. 

Several features worthy of note are 


located on the protruding central bay. 


The finial, crowning the gable peak, was 
a common addition to many one-and-a-half 
storey Ontario homes and was intended: 
to create an illusion of tallness. 

The casement window, found above the 
main entranceway, is an element rarely 
incorporated into the design of homes 


in the rural areas of the City of Brampton. 
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PT LOT 12, CON 6 EHS, AIRPORT ROAD 


This residence, located in the area 
formerly known as Stanley's Mills, was 
once the post office for the small 


- hamlet. 


Although the community thrived 
at one time during the nineteenth 
century, by 1890 the area had lost much 


- 


and 


of its prominence. It was during this time 
the post office was transferred to the 
building illustrated, remaining open 

until January 7, 1918. 

Covered in brick veneer, the structure, 
which now serves as a residence, has 
undergone many changes in the twentieth 

century, the most noticeable 

of which has involved the replace- 

ment of the porch on the main 

_ facade. 
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PT LOT 6, CON 10 EHS, FIVE SIDEROAD 


The Sleightholms were a prominent family for many years. 

in the Ebenezer community, William ' Like many farmhouses, it was 
Sleightholm being an original settler | constructed of brick. The most unusual 
of the area and his son, James, later ' feature is the protruding central bay 
serving as Justice of the Peace. It is with'a gable peak, forming a shelter for 
fitting, therefore, that this imposing the main entranceway. 


structure served as their family residence 
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The Ebenezer schoolhouse, built in 1892, 
was intended to serve the newly formed 
school section #10 Toronto Gore and 

#23 Vaughan. 


This gable roofed structure is built. 


in the simple rectangular plan most often 
used in the construction of rural school - 
houses in the nineteenth century. Aside 

from the textural variation, provided by 

. the mix of shingle and brick on the main 

facade, ornamentation on the building is 

limited, revealling the seriousness 


with which this institution was regarded. - 


Most noticeable is the small belfry, 
now empty, crowned by a weather vane. 

The Ebenezer schoolhouse served the 
community for close to seventy years, 
after which students were transferred 
to Castlemore Public School, one of. 
the many new consolidation schools 
erected during the 1960's. The 
structure has served as township offices 
and a community hall since that time. 


EBENEZER SCHOOLHOUSE 
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CENTRAL PUBLIC SCHOOL 

As early as 1840 a school was opened in 
a roughcast building on Chapel Street 
in Brampton. After the passage of an 


~ education act in the 1850's, free education 


was guaranteed to all and the need for a 


‘more permanent school structure in the 


Brampton area became evident. Land 
was purchased on Alexander Street in 1855, 
and by 1856 Central Public and Grammar 
School had opened. 

The building illustrated was the 


‘first to be erected on Alexander 


Street. Although it is no longer 
standing this early building is worthy 
of study because of its architectural 
and historical significance. 

Italianate influences, rarely 
found on institutional buildings of this 


sort, are most noticeable on the main 
facade. The brackets, located under the 
cornice, and the arched windows typical 
of this style, are combined with ped- 
imented gables and Romanesque arches, 
creating the visual effect synonymous 
with High Victorian architecture. 

The building first served both 
elementary and secondary school students, 
but later became the primary building after 
the construction of Brampton High School on 
Church Street East. It was empty for 
sometime in the twentieth century, 
but eventually was converted into classrooms 
for household science and manual training 
students. During the 1960's it was 
used as offices for the Peel Board of 
Education but was later demolished. 
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CENTRAL PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Overcrowded conditions continued in the 
old Central Public School well into the 
twentieth century. Although additions 
were made in 1914, and plans were underway 
for the opening of another school, later 
named McHugh Public School, a new main 
building was felt necessary. 

By 1916 the new Central Public School 
had opened its doors to students, 
although it was not in its completed 
form until the 1920's. ; 

The architecture of the new building 
can be considered more conventional 
than that of the building previously 
illustrated, which in fact can be likened 
to another unusual institutional building, 
the courthouse. 

Containing three major visual 
divisions on the main facade, this 
structure instead possesses a rather 
bland appearance. The obvious focal 
point is the square headed main doorway 


framed by carved stone, with an overhead 
transom complimenting the series of 

six foot high windows located on either 
side. The groupings, consisting of 

five windows, were a functional feature 

in that they provided an ample source of 
light and ventilation and were sufficiently 
above desk level to prevent students 


- from looking outdoors. 


The datestone, cut into the lintel 
crowning the doorway, is one of many 
Classical features used on the building 
to connote civic enterprise, regularity, 
and order. One other feature worthy 
of note is the dropped cornice. The 
extension of the wall beyond this gives 
the appearance of a low parapet. 

During the 1960's this building became 
the only one to serve students at 
Central Public. The latter part of this 
century plagued the school with dim- 
inishing attendance, resulting 


from the rezoning of school areas Public's one hundred and twenty-seven year 


and the building of new schools, many history of service to the Brampton community. 
of which were named after former. z * Unlike the previous-school, there are 
teachers at Central Public School, no plans to demolish this structure. 
such as Beatty-Flemming and Agnes Taylor. It will instead remain to verify the. 

1983 marked the end of Central . . existence of Brampton's first public school. 
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ST. JOHN’S ANGLICAN CHURCH 


The initial settlers of the Castlemore area 
in Toronto Gore were mostly of an Anglo- 
Saxon or Celtic stock. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the Anglican parish for this 


area was established shortly after their arrival. 


As early as 1843 a committee for the 
erection of a church was established, and 
three years later the task was completed. 
The modest nature of this structure no 
doubt necessitated the erection of a 
brick structure only forty-two years later. 

The new church, built in the simple | 
rectangular plan typical of many rural 
churches in the area, has strong 
Gothic overtones. These are provided by 
the slender pointed windows along the 
side facades, the steeply pitched roof, 
and the main entranceway, which is shaped 
in the form of a Gothic arch. Such features 


are characteristic of many churches 
throughout Upper Canada, as a result of 
the written works of architect A.N.W. 
Pugin. The Church of England entered 
into a state of decline after the 
establishment of the Methodist sect in | 
1740. By the 1830's, leaders of the Church 
of England began to feel a new image was . 
necessary for revitalization. This 
was to be accomplished through a transition 
from Classical to Medieval detail in 
church design. The change was popularized 
in England by architects such as Pugin, 
who proclaimed the Gothic or ‘pointed’ 
style was the most Christian. 

This trend was inevitably reflected 
in the church architecture of Upper 
Canada, particularly of those structures 
of an Anglican denomination. 
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HUTTONVILLE UNITED CHURCH 


At first glance, churches such as Huttonville 
United are virtually indistinguishable 

from many of the one room schoolhouses 
erected in the nineteenth century. 

Like schoolhouses, they were most 
often built in a rectangular plan because 
of the expansion opportunities it offered. 
They generally had gable roofs and when 
either structure possessed a bell, it 
was generally housed in a modest belfry. 
Tall steeples and bell towers were rare 
features on churches in these rural areas. 
Finally, both structures were normally 
constructed of brick. Although brick 
was at first considered inferior 
to stone in the construction of churches, 
it was later proclaimed proper in the 
written works of architect A.N.W. Pugin, 
but only in areas where it was the most 


plentiful building material. 

Window shapes in most cases become 
the only means by which the two structures 
can be distinguished. Windows in the Gothic 
style became synonymous with church architecture 
in the nineteenth century, and it is 
clearly the Gothic features on Huttonville 
United that create its holy appearance. 
Gothic shaped surrounds enclose both 
pointed and arched windows. The circular 
brick surround on the main facade, directly 
above the vestibule also substantiates 
the link between the Gothic style and 
Christianity. 

The brackets under the eaves, however, 
are reminiscent of the Italianate stye, which 
was adapted, although less frequently, 
to church architecture in the nineteenth 
century. 
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HARRISON’S CHURCH 


Emmanuel Harrison, an original settler 
of this area in Chinguacousy Township, 
was a devout Methodist. His faithful 
dedication is most clearly demonstrated 
by his active role in the establishment 
of the church in the community which now 
bears his name. 

The first meeting place for 
Methodists in fact was Harrison's home. 
Later, in 1849, he deeded land to several 
church trustees and a frame building, 
covered in roughcast, was erected. An 
interesting custom was practiced by 
worshippers in this church. Men and women 
sat on separate sides and only newly 
married couples were allowed to sit 
together. 

Serving the community for close to 
forty years, this church was later 


replaced with a brick structure, which 
continues operations today. 

Comparitively speaking, the present 
church is of a very picturesque nature. 
The polychromatic brickwork, featuring 
buff brick buttresses and window surrounds, 
is a noticeable feature. As well, the 
knuckle-like series of projections 
located under the eaves and surrounding 
both the pointed and the rose windows, is 
a most unusual form of ornamentation. The 
patterns are created by a process known 
as imbrication, whereby bricks are laid 
roughly on a forty-five degree angle to 
the wall plane. 

Harrison's Church provides an example 
of the experimentation undertaken by 
High Victorian architects with both 
texture and colour. 
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GRACE UNITED CHURCH 


A Wesleyan Methodist congregation was 


formed shortly after the first settlers 


arrived in the Brampton area. In 1848 
a church structure was erected at a 
cost of $1200, but only sixteen years 
later growth in the congregation made 
this structure inadequate. The , 
‘Brampton Wesleyan Church Building 
Society’ was formed in 1864 in order 
to raise funds for the building of 
a newer and larger church. By 1867 
the cornerstone of the present church 
was laid. 7 

This Gothic structure, consisting 


originally of only the centre core 

and steeple, was expanded in 1888 when 
two sections were added on either 

side of the centre bay. The union of . 
the four strands of Methodists in 1884 
made this addtion necessary. Funds 
for it were provided through the 
adoption of pew rentals, based on both 
the size and location of the pew. 

Many expansions and improvements 
were made to the church during the 
twentieth century, the most noteworthy 
of which involved the addition of 
wings during the 1920's and 1950's. 
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ST. PATRICK’S CHURCH, WILDFIELD 


The first Roman Catholic church to serve 
the residents of Peel County was St. 
Patrick's Church in Wildfield, Toronto 
Gore. Being only the second catholic 
church in the archdiocese of Toronto, 

the Wildfield area was chosen as a church 


‘site because of its central location. 


It was believed that settlers from the 
Caledon, Albion, Chinguacousy, and | 
northern Toronto Township areas would 
come here to worship. 

The parish was formed fairly 
early in the nineteenth century and 
as such the red brick structure illustrated 
was not the first to service the community. 
It was preceeded by a building of frame 
construction designed and erected by 
Simon Peter Grant in the 1830's. 

A new structure was felt necessary 
by the 1890's, and in 1895 the people of 
Wildfield had a new church in which to 


worship. This structure, however, was 


without a bell, as were many other churches 
in the rural areas. This situation was 
remedied the following year when a tall 
bell tower of a square plan-was added to 
the main facade. The tower projects fully 
from the centre of the church, indicating 

a later construction date as towers built 
along with the main structure tend to 

be better integrated into the design of 

the church. 

The bell tolled for the first time 
after the death of Father McSpirit, the 
priest who was instrumental in the erection 
of the new building and was well known 
locally as a miracle worker. The vestibule 
on the main facade was also a later addition. 

This church, the first to be dedicated 
to St. Patrick in the province of Ontario, 
presently receives worshippers from a more 
concentrated area due to the establishment 
of many other parishes throughout the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. 
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SNELGROVE BAPTIST CHURCH 


The first church in the Snelgrove area 
was of Baptist denomination and was 
located near the junction of Highway 
10 and seventeen sideroad. Like many 
churches built in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, however, it was later 
demolished. Its replacement was a brick 
structure, built in 1904 on the same 
site as its frame predecessor. 

Many distinctive features were 
included in the construction of this 
new church. A tower gives the structure 
a regal character as this feature is 


found infrequently on churches in the rural 


areas. On the main facade, directly 


beneath the tower, a Gothic quatrefoil 

is located. Consisting of a circular 
panel divided into four sections by cusps, 
quatrefoils were first used by the 

Gothic architects of medieval times 

for structural reasons. 

Shortly after the building of this 
new church the Snelgrove area stopped 
growing, a result of its closeness to 
the Brampton area. The small churches 
and schoolhouses in the area suffered 
from declining attendance, particularly 
this church, which was forced to close 
its doors in 1946. After a period of 
thirteen years the church reopened © 
only to close once again. 
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45 MAIN STREET NORTH 


Like many buildings erected in 
downtown Brampton in the late 1880's 
45 Main Street North has very tall 
and narrow proportions. Rising three 
storeys, the structure contains a 
corresponding number of slender 
visual divisions on the main facade. 
which are created by the appearance 
of four recessed buttresses. 

The architectural influences 
.are unmiStakably Italianate. Arched 
windows of a segmented shape are 
placed .in two evenly spaced rows 
across the front facing Main Street. 
The bracketed cornice, and the 
visual emphasis on the central bay 
created by the appearance of a 
small gable peak, are features often 
‘associated with this style. 
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GOLDEN STORE 


Nestled in Churchville, a tiny hamlet on 
the outskirts of Brampton, this structure, 
now the residence of the Golden family, 
was once the community's general store. 
Constructed in the 1840's the 
building first served as a residence 
and was converted into a store after a 
one-and-a-half storey addition was made 


- onto the main facade during the early part 


of this century. The later date of this 
addition is evidenced by the different 
size of wood clapboard used in its con- 
struction. 


The clapboard theme was continued 
most probably because the large window 
openings required for store fronts were 
more easily created in a wooden frame con- 
struction. The large fixed windows, 


‘located on either side of the main en- 


tranceway, are now hidden behind the 


’ enclosed porch. 


Now a residence, the Golden Store 
was owned by the present owner's grand- 
father, T.A. Fogerty in the early 1900's 
and has been in the Golden family for 
many years. 
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124 QUEEN STREET WEST 


Anthony Brothers Carriage Works operated 

from this building on Queen Street 

West as early as 1870, claiming to 

sell larger and better buggies than 

any other shop west of Toronto. As 

such, this building is the site of 

one of Brampton's earlier businesses. 
The main facade seems more impressive 

as a result of the false front. This 

feature was commonly added to many 

commercial buildings in Ontario towns 

in order to hide the gable front of 

the building and make the facade more 

imposing. On this structure the false 

front contains a horizontal band with a 

decorated frieze, done in a brick colour 

corresponding to the corner quoins and 

brick surrounds, which housed the 


owner's names. 

The original use of the building 
necessitated a large main entranceway 
with wooden double doors. As the 
building was not originally intended to 
serve a retail function, windows were 
smal] and few in number. 

The building was turned into a 
grocery store by Marshall and Blackwell, 
and more recently it has become the 
County Pine Shoppe. The building has 
undergone several alterations because 
of the change in use. Most noticeable 
has been the replacement of the seg- 
mented windows on the lower level 
with two large display windows. As well, 
the double doorway has been converted 
into a recessed entranceway. 
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DR. STIRK’S OFFICE & HOME 


This office and residence on Queen Street 
East has been in the Stirk family for 
over seventy years, being purchased by 
the present owner's father, Dr. S.D. 
Stirk in April of 1912, to house his 
veterinary clinic. 

Built by Dr. J.F. Quin in the 
1880's, this structure was intially 
intended to serve as a veterinary clinic 
and as such has experienced few alter- 


- ations over the years. Most noticeable 
~ has been the replacement of an arched 


corridor leading to a barn located behind 
the building, by a pharmacy. 

The building is distinguished from 
other commercial structures on Queen 
Street primarily by its high mansard 
roofline on the main facade. Named 
after its inventor, Francois Mansard 


this type of roof slopes in on all four 
sides and contains two slopes, the 
lower slope being much steeper than 
the upper, which in most cases is flat. 
This roof style, commonly added to 
homes during the 1880's, was intended 
to create extra space in the building. 

The iron cresting surrounding 
the second storey bay window is normally 
found in conjunction with the mansard 
roof, and together these features give 
this structure a ‘Second Empire' 
appearance. Other features worthy of 
note are the dormer windows, which rise 
from the slope of the roof. 

The Stirk family's veterinary 
practice operated today in both the 
Brampton and Snelgrove areas. 
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FORMER KNITTING MILL 


The structure standing at the corner 
of Queen and Union Streets has served 
several purposes throughout its hundred 
year history. | 

The Brampton Planing Mill and 
Ash Factory opened its doors sometime 
in the late nineteenth century, under 
the ownership of W.A. McCulla. Con- 
structed of brick with a large 
fieldstone foundation, the structure 
originally contained many arched windows 
of both a rounded and a segmented shape, 
Brick surrounds, or corresponding 


patterns featured keystones and were found 


over both windows and doorways. 

The turn of the century marked the 
conversion of this building into a 
knitting mill. Changes such as this 
were common and generally necessitated 


little change in the architectural 
structure. 

_ The mill continued to be .a major 
employer in the Brampton area, producing 
work socks and spinning worsted for ; 
other wool garmets, until 1967 when it 
was used as a retail outlet by the Aziz 
brothers. | 

The building which stands today, 
in a reconditioned form, bears only 
a slight resemblance to the mill of 
years ago. The main facade, which 
faces Queen Street, has lost its 
false front, and the rounded windows 
have been replaced by a series of larger, 
square shaped windows, enabling the 


structure to better serve its present 


function as a commercial complex. 
Illustrated is the original building. 
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FORMER COPELAND-CHATTERSON BUILDING 


The partnership of Copeland and Chatterson 
established its reputation in the field 
of office supply manufacturing in the 
Toronto area. Seeking to branch out their 
operations, the owners chose an ideal spot 
in Brampton on Railroad Street, across 
from the tracks, as the site for their 
next manufacturing concern. Shortly after 
the turn of the century the building 
illustrated was erected to meet the grow- 
ing demand for office supply products. 
Like most other industrial buildings, 
functional aspects took precedence over ' 
all others in the design of the building. 


Large double hung windows were grouped 
together on the upper storey to provide 
an. ample source of both light and venti- 


lation and large buttresses were built on 


all facades, providing additional strength 
for the walls. Ornamentation, as usual, 
is very limited, being provided only - 
through the decorative brickwork and the 
pedimented doorway. 

Although this office supply company 
no longer inhabits the structure, it 
continues to operate in the Brampton 


. area under the name of Anthes Office 


Products. 
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The Rehabilitation of Old Buildings 


Throughout the ages, the buildings. of man 


- have been a vital link between eras gone 


and times to come. Not only are they | 
important visual records of architectural 
design, they often help us to gain a 
better understanding of our past and 
the influential factors surrounding it. 
For these reasons, it is imperative that 
they be preserved to the best of our 
abilities. Care should be taken to. 
understand the heritage features of a 
building and in the case of restoration 
one should preserve the integrity of them. 
Perhaps the worst culprit of building 
decay is water. Preventitive measures 
against this should begin at the roof. 


_ Downspouts, flashing and roof gutters 


are all designed to carry water down and 
away from the building. A poor drainage 
system can result in frost damage to 
masonry walls while condensation caused 
by poor ventilation can result in rotting. 
Gutters should be cleaned regularly and 


tree limbs which strike the building in 
high winds should be removed. When re- 
pairs are necessary, the roof's original 
design features, if possible, should not 
be altered. - | 

The original siding and the craftsman- 
ship it reflects is another important element 
of many heritage structures. Therefore, 
whenever possible the use of aluminum 
siding should be avoided. If however you 
must replace siding, try to prevent 


_ the destruction of old mouldings, cornices, — 


and sills and other trims. Ventilation and 
vapour barriers between layers of siding 
should also be allowed for as water trapped 
within walls can lead to major, expensive 
repairs. 

The term masonry can be used to 
describe any structure of brick or stone 
held together by mortar. Though as unusual 
as this may seem, masonry is susceptible 
to water damage. One of the principal 
agents responsible for surface disintegration 
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of soft, older bricks is moisture. This 
can only be fixed by replacing the damaged 
units with carefully matched new ones. 
Sandblasting, which actually destroys 

the hard outer surface of the brick from 


_the force of the sand particles, allows 


moisture to enter more easily and for this 
reason should be avoided. Efflorescence 
may be caused by the salt within the 
bricks reacting with the moisture. . Though 
it causes no structural damage, it does 
leave an unsightly white deposit on 
the surface. This deposit can be removed 
by gently brushing and washing with 
water. Repointing, the replacement of old 
mortar with new, should be done only 
where necessary. The same is true for 
water repelling and waterproof materials. 
They allow the salt and water deposits to 
build up behind the barrier, thus increasing 
the risk of further damage. 

Windows are an important design 
factor in every building. Their shape 


and arrangement provide key information 
on when the structure was built and under 
what architectural influences. Like 
most exterior wooden features, windows are 
often susceptible to insect damage, 
water decay and disrepair. Caulking 
weakened with age permits water to enter 
around the frame. This causes cracking, 
peeling and the blistering of paint. If 
this happens the wood should be checked 
for rot and the joints and seams recaulked. 
Both exterior and interior storm windows 
have some drawbacks but may be necessary 
for energy conservation. Exterior windows 
protect the original windows and are 
thermally efficient... They do, however, 
visually mar the outside. Interior 
storms do not effect the outside appearance 
but do trap moisture which condenses on 
the older outer window, eventually 
leading to rot. 

Like roofs, basement floors and 
walls can have moisture problems which 


rapidly lead to building deterioration. 
Rising dampness, caused by water being 
drawn by capillary action from the soil 
into the masonry, is a major contributing 
element to a damp and leaky basement. 
Fungus, molds, insects, musty odours and 
efflorscence are good indicators of water 
related problems. The installation of 
a water dehumidifier in laundry areas, 
fans in bathrooms and insulation on 
‘pipes can be of some help. It is also 


possible, in the summer, to reduce 
condensation by opening screened foun- 
dation windows and making sure they are 
unobstructed by banked earth or veg- 
etation. 

Although the owner of a building 
has the final decision on restoration, 
any efforts to rehabilitate or preserve 
our architectural heritage will be 
greatly appreciated by those who 
will come after us. 
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REHABILITATION DIAGRAM 
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(1) ROOF 


- Care should be taken when periodically 

. checking a roof for damage. When the roof 
is cold, wood and asphalt shingles will 
crack if stepped on, while slate and 
tiling require special scaffolding to 
‘prevent breakage. . 

- A fungi or moss growth may indicate 
the. presence of water. 


(2) SIDING 


- Do not side with the intention of 
covering decayed wooden framing. The 
damage is still there and will 
grow more readily in a dark, moist 
environment. 


(3) MASONRY 


- Buldges, cracks, inadequate foundations, 
no foundations, broken lintels and sup- 
porting beams are structural faults 
best handled by a professional. 


- When repointing make sure that the 


mortar mixture is correct in colour and 
consistency and that it is no harder than 
the old mortar. A lime mixture over 
Portland cement is preferable for this 
reason to avoid cracking. 

To remove old mortar, a hammer and chisel 
is preferable to a saw since a saw 

more readily damages the brick's corners. 


(4) WINDOWS 


- Their four basic functions are: 


i) admitting light 


ii) providing fresh air and ventilation - 


iii) allowing a visual link with the 
"outside world 
_ iv) improving the appearance of a 
building 


- Never try to force a window open. 


Look for the reasons why it is sticking. 
The window may be swollen or painted 
shut. 
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(5) GLASS 


-Early Ontario glass gets its character 
from the waves, lines, bubbles and dis- 
colouration. 

-Cracking can be caused by foundation 
settlement, hardening putty and 
extreme temperature variation. 


(6) FINISHES 


-New coats of paint should be able to 
expand and contract with the wood 
they cover. 

-Self cleaning paints are not desirable 
as they tend to. fade and white paint 
above masonry can leave an unsightly 
stain. 


(7) BASEMENTS ~ 


-The application of a thick layer 


_(3/8") of concrete or mortar to a 


basement wall is called parging. 
Intended to stop leakage, it may eventually 
lead to a build up of trapped water. 


COMMON ERRORS IN RESTORATION 


i) 


ii) 


iii) 


iv) 


over-restoring a building to a time 
before it was ever built. . 

the removal of architectural features 
such as brackets, siding, window 
mouldings, cornices and pediments. 
resurfacing an old building with 

new materials such as brick veneer or 
aluminum siding. 

removing features added at a later date 
( For example, an 1820 house might 
have an 1860 fireplace. The fireplace 
is part of the home's history. ) 


HERITAGE DESIGNATION 


Created for the purpose of preserving 
worthwhile Ontario architecture, the 
Ontario Heritage Act was passed in 1974. 
In order to aid municipal councils in the 
execution of this act, a Local Architectural | 
Conservation Advisory Committee (LACAC) 
may be appointed to assist in heritage 
matters and to recommend buildings for. 
designation. 

There are many factors which influ- 
ence the choice of a potential heritage 
property. The structure, possibly a home 
or place of business, might be related to 
an outstanding member of the community. 
Important also is the structure's design. 
The style, period or architect should. be 
considered, along with the building's 
aesthetic value and overall contribution 
to the surrounding environment. 

Once the LACAC recommends a building 
for designation, the owner is consulted 
and a report, outlining the structure's 
pertinent historic and/or architectural 


significance, is submitted to council. If 
council. is in agreement the owner is informed 
and a "Notice of Intention to Designate" is 
published in a newspaper having general 
circulation in the municipality. Any person 
has the right to file an objection within 
thirty days after the date of publication. 
In the event that objections are received, 
the Conservation Review Board, established 
under the Heritage Act, holds a hearing and 
makes a recommendation to:council. However, 
the power to pass the designation by-law, 

or to withdraw notice, belongs to the 
municipal council. 

Once a building is designated, change 
or development of the property is still 
permissible. The designating by-law under 
the Ontario Heritage Act ensures that such 
alterations occur in a sympathetic manner. 
An owner wishing to undertake minor changes 


which do not effect the designated features 


may do so; but if the renovation is to 
affect a feature specifically stated in the 
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designation, the owner must apply to 

the municipality. The council, in con- 
sultation with its LACAC (where one has 
been established) will consider the appli- 
cation within ninety days and it must reach 
a decision involving three options. Council 
may consent, reject or apply certain re- 
strictions. Within thirty days, an owner 
whose application has been approved under 


. certain terms and conditions or refused, 


may apply to the municipal council for a 
hearing before the Conservation Review 
Board. 

The owner of a designated structure 
is under no obligation to incur all the 
rehabilitation expenses of that property's 
heritage features. Funding is sometimes 
available through the Ontario Heritage 
Foundation and various government programs 
administered by the Ministry of Citizenship 
and Culture. Resale of the property is 
not restricted and in most cases desig- 
nation may increase its value. The 


erection of a commemorative plaque may 
be undertaken in some instances if the 
owner wishes it. | 

It is hoped that through the Ontario 
Heritage Act and an increase in public 
awareness, a satisfactory degree of 
architectural conservation will be 
achieved in Brampton. 
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Address 
Within the Former Town: 


15-17 Alexander Street 
8 Archibald Street 
43 Chapel Street 
37 Church Street East 
80 Church Street East 
51 Elizabeth Street North 
59 Elizabeth Street North 
6 Etobicoke Drive 
54 Joseph Street 
19 Isabella Street 
142 Main Street North 
234 Main Street North 
59 Main Street South 


ALPHABETICAL LISTING OF DOCUMENTED SITES | 


Lot, Pl 


PT Lot 
PT Lot 
PT Lot 
PT BLK 
PT Lot 
PT Lot 
PT Lot 
Lot 1,- 


PT Lot 


Lot 19, 


PT Lot 
PT Lot 
PT Lot 


an and Concession Numbers 


105, PT Lot 109, Plan BR-2 
27, Plan BR-25 

7, Plan. BR-36 

L, Plan BR-13 

8, PT Lot 9, Plan BR-26 BLK H 
1, Lot 2, Plan BR-4 

8, Plan BR-4 

Lot 2, Plan 317 

10, Plan BR-4 


Plan BR-8 


56, Plan BR-8 
B, Plan BR-24 
1, Plan BR-21 
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Address 


73 Main Street South 
76 Main Street South 
89 Main Street South 
133 Main Street South 
28 Nelson Street West 
50 Nelson Street West 
64 Union Street 


Beyond the Former Town: 


Airport Road 
Dixie Road 

Five Sideroad 
Gore Road 
Hallstone Road 
Hurontario. Street 


Mississauga Road 


PT 
PT 
PT 
PT 
PT 
PT 
PT 


PT 


PT 
PT 
PT 
PT 
PT 
PT 


Lot 
Lot 
Lot 
Lot 
Lot 
Lot 


Lot 


Lot 
Lot 
Lot 
Lot 
Lot 
Lot 
Lot 


Lot, Plan and Concession Numbers 


4, Plan BR-21 

3, Con 1 EHS 

4, Con 1 WHS 

5, Plan BR-27 

65, PT Lot 66, Plan BR-7 
69, Plan BR-7 

104, Plan BR-2 


12, Con 6 EHS 
6, Con 3 EHS 

6, Con 10 EHS 
11, Con 9 EHS 
14, Con 4 WHS 
11, Con. 1 WHS 
9, Con 4 WHS 


* 


Address 


Churches and Schools: 


Central Public School 


Ebenezer Community Hall 
Grace United Church 
Harrison's Church 
Huttonville United Church 
Snelgrove Baptist Church 
St. John's Anglican Church 
St. Patrick's Church 


Commercial and Industrial: 


Copelandechatterson 
Dr. Stirk's Office 
Golden Store 

Knitting Mil] 

124 Queen Street West 


Wong's Restaurant 


Lot, Plan and Concession Numbers 


PT Lot 6, Lot 118 to Lot 128 Plan 
-BR-21, Plan BR-13, Con 1 EHS 


_ PT Lot 6, Con 9 EHS 


PT Lot 110, Plan BR-2 
PT Lot 9, Con 6 EHS 
Lot 7, Plan A94 

PT Lot 18, Con 1 EHS 
PT Lot 9, Con 9 EHS 
PT Lot 17, Con 10 EHS 


Lot 18 to Lot 20, Plan BR-35 
PT Lot 5, Plan BR-2 

Lot 36, PT Lot 35, Plan SSC 
Lots 9, 10, 11, Plan CR-2: 
PT Lots 55,56, Plan BR-4 

PT Lots 9, 10, Plan BR-23 


70-73 


69 
80 
78 
76 
84 
74 
82 


98 


94 
90 
96 
92 
89 
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ALEXANDER STREET 
ALEXANDER STREET 
ARCHIBALD STREET 


CENTRE 
CENTRE 


STREET NORTH 
STREET NORTH 


CHAPEL STREET 
CHAPEL STREET 
CHURCH STREET WEST 
CHURCH STREET 
CHURCH STREET 
CRAIG STREET 


DAVID STREET 
DAVID STREET 
DENNISON AVENUE - 


ELIZABETH STREET SOUTH 
ELIZABETH STREET NORTH 
ELIZABETH STREET NORTH 
ELIZABETH STREET NORTH 
EL(ZABETH STREET NORTH 
ELIZABETH STREET NORTH 


ELLEN STREET 
ELLEN STREET 
ELLEN STREET 
ELLIOTT STREET 
ELLIOTT STREET 
ELLIOTT STREET 


GUEST STREET 
ISABELLA STREET 


ISABELLA STREET 
ISABELLA STREET 


ISABELLA STREET 
ISABELLA STREET 


JESSIE STREET 
JOSEPH STREET 
JOSEPH STREET 


MAIN STREET 
MAIN STREET 
MAIN STREET 
MAIN STREET 
MAIN STREET 
MAIN STREET 
MAIN STREET 
MAIN STREET 
MAIN STREET 
MAIN STREET 
MAIN STREET 
MAIN STREET 
MAIN STREET 


MAIN STREET. 


MAIN STREET 
MAIN STREET 


MAIN STREET - 


MAIN STREET 
MAIN STREET 
MAIN STREET 
MAIN STREET 
MAIN STREET 
MAIN STREET 
MAIN STREET 
MAIN STREET 
MAIN STREET 
MAIN STREET 
MAIN STREET 


SOUTH 
SOUTH 
SOUTH 
SOUTH 
SOUTH 
SOUTH 
SOUTH 
SOUTH 
SOUTH 
SOUTH 
SOUTH 
SOUTH 
SOUTH 
SOUTH 
SOUTH 
SOUTH 
SOUTH 
NORTH 
NORTH 
NORTH 
NORTH 
NORTH 
NORTH 
NORTH 
NORTH 
NORTH 
NORTH 
NORTH 


46 
50 
54 
163 
164 
165 
167 
173 
204 
207 
215 
227 


SOME OF THE HERITAGE BUILDINGS IN THE 


MAIN STREET NORTH 
MAIN STREET NORTH 
MAIN STREET NCRTH 
MAIN STREET NORTH 
MAIN STREET NORTH 
MAIN STREET NORTH 
MAIN STREET NORTH 
MAIN STREET NORTH 
MAIN STREET NORTH 
MAIN STREET NORTH 
MAIN STREET NORTH 
MAIN STREET NORTH 
MAIN STREET NORTH 
MAIN STREET NORTH 
MAIN STREET NORTH 
MAIN STREET NORTH 
MARKET STREET 
MARKET STREET 
MARY STREET 

MILL STREET SOUTH 
MILL STREET SOUTH 
MILL STREET NORTH 
MILL STREET NORTH 


- NELSON STREET SOUTH 


NELSON STREET EAST 
NELSON STREET WEST 
NELSON STREET WEST 


QUEEN STREET EAST 
QUEEN STREET EAST 
QUEEN STREET EAST 
QUEEN STREET EAST 
QUEEN STREET EAST 
QUEEN STREET EAST 


QUEEN STREET WEST 
QUEEN STREET WEST 
QUEEN STREET WEST 
QUEEN STREET WEST 


CITY OF BRAMPTON 


QUE EN 
QUEEN 


STREET WEST 
STREET WEST 


QUEEN STREET WEST 


RAILROAD STREET 
RAILROAD STREET 
RAILROAD STREET 
ROSEDALE AVENUE WEST 
ROSEDALE AVENUE WEST 
ROSEDALE AVENUE WEST 


SOOTT STREET 
SCOTT STREET 
SOOTT STREET 
SCOTT STREET 
SOOTT STREET 


THOMAS STREET 
THOMAS STREET 
THOMAS STREET 


VOODEN STREET 
VODDEN STREET 
VOODEN STREET 


WELLINGTON STREET EAST 
WELLINGTON STREET EAST 
WELLINGTON STREET EAST 
WELLINGTON STREET WEST 
WILLIAM STREET 
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